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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 


•  Trends  and  issues 


The  President  has  asked  97  billion  for  a 

three-year  Federal-state-local  school  construction  pro¬ 
gram.  In  his  “emergency”  message  on  school  con¬ 
struction,  President  Eisenhower  asked  Congress  for 
$200,000,000  in  outright  Federal  grants  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  that  cannot  build  schoolhouses  by  any  other 
means.  The  President  requested  another  $900,000,000 
in  Federal  loans  to  ease  the  way  for  communities  to 
finance  their  own  schools  —  in  some  cases,  by  borrow¬ 
ing  directly  from  the  Federal  government.  (For  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Eisenhower  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
$7^  million  for  Federal  loans  to  local  districts  “handi¬ 
capped  in  borrowing  money  for  new  classrooms  at  a 
reasonable  interest  rate.”)  In  addition,  the  Federal 
government  would  help  set  up  State  School  Building 
Agencies  which  would  issue  bonds  and  build  $6  billion 
worth  of  schools  for  lease-purchase  by  school  districts. 
Total  cost  of  the  President’s  program  to  the  Federal 
Treasury:  $1,120,000,000. 

Sapport  for  the  President’s  program  came 
from  the  two  Republican  leaders  of  Congress:  Rep. 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  and  Sen.  William  F.  Knowland. 
The  Administration  bills  were  offered  in  the  House  by 
Rep.  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr.,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
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Sen.  H.  Alexander  Smith.  Sen.  Smith  declared  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower’s  recommendation  is  mudi  superior 
to  pending  legislation  for  straight  grants-in-aid  to 
states.  WiQi  debt  and  constitutional  limits  confronting 
many  states,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Congress  was  not 
likely  to  enact  the  program  before  most  state  legisla- 
tiu’es  now  in  session  adjourned.  Forty-four  states 
have  legislative  sessions  this  year,  but  only  fourteen 
are  scheduled  next  year.  'This  may  force  a  series  of 
special  sessions  if  ineligible  states  are  to  get  their 
share  of  benefits. 

Attacks  OB  the  President’s  program  came 
from  a  number  of  sources,  some  of  them  Democratic 
sponsors  of  education  bills.  Sen.  Lister  Hill,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
declared  the  President’s  program  seemed  to  offer 
“interminable  delay  on  the  one  hand  or  a  meager  dole 
on  the  other.”  He  promised  that  his  committee  will 
held  hearings  on  new  Federal  aid  to  education  bills 
at  the  “earliest  practicable  moment.”  Rep.  Cleveland 
M.  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  said,  “Nothing  short  of  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  over  the  next  six  years  is  adequate.”  An  e^torial 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  points  out: 
“Whether  schools  are  built  out  of  Federal  nmds,  state 
funds,  or  local  funds,  American  taxpayers  are  going 
to  have  to  foot  the  bill.  Because  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  takes,  in  a  sense,  the  first  bite,  and  the  largest 
bite,  out  of  the  taxpayer’s  income,  and  because  state 
and  local  sources  of  tax  revenue  are  narrowly  limited, 
we  think  that  the  emergency  burden  in  school  con¬ 
struction  ought  to  be  shouldered  by  the  Federal 
treasury.” 

To  help  fight  delinqBeBcy,  the  Administration 
has  proposed  a  five-year  program  of  grants  to  states, 
with  a  maximum  of  $8  million  to  be  available  during 
the  first  two  years.  Under  a  legislative  proposal  out¬ 
lined  by  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  $3  million  would  be  appropriated 
to  assist  states  in  planning  delinquency  control  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  train  personnel.  This  sum  would  be 
available  for  only  two  years.  Each  state  could  re¬ 
ceive  a  flat  grant  of  $25,000  without  matching  funds. 
’The  remainder  would  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  child 
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population  and  would  be  matched  on  a  50-50  basis. 
To  assist  states  in  strengthening  their  control  pro¬ 
grams,  $5  million  is  recommends  for  the  1957  fiscal 
year.  A  minimum  of  $30,000  would  be  available  to 
each  state,  but  these  funds  would  be  matched  on  a 
variable  grant  basis. 

Who  attends  the  White  House  conference? 

The  Committee  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  believes  participants  should  be  selected 
by  the  states  “with  no  interference  from  the  outside." 
It  suggests,  however,  that  these  standards  be  observed 
in  selecting  representatives:  (1)  they  should  be  as 
diversified  as  possible  in  terms  of  racial,  religious, 

political,  economic,  and  social  backgrounds;  (2)  state 
groups  to  the  national  conference  should  be  made  up 
largely  of  individuals  who  participated  in  state  and 
local  conferences;  (3)  there  should  be  two  or  more 
noneducators  to  each  educator. 

•  Administration 


A  look  at  administrative  process  is  taken  in 
a  new  booklet  published  by  the  Cooperative  Program 
in  Educational  Administration.  There  are,  say  the 
authors,  five  major  processes  of  administration: 

(1)  Gathering  of  information.  The  administrator 
must  be  able  to  scan  his  field  and  to  retain  those  per¬ 
ceptions  that  are  most  meaningful  to  him.  These  per¬ 
ceptions  serve  as  his  basis  for  action.  He  asks  ques¬ 
tions  of  others,  then  of  himself.  Finally,  he  begins 
to  record  and  store  systematically  the  information  he 
has  gathered. 

(2)  Drawing  of  inferences.  “This  includes  the 
evaluation  of  information  and  the  recognition  of  sig¬ 
nificant  relationships  in  a  concrete  manner.” 

(3)  Relating  to  people.  In  this  process,  the  authors 

Eoint  out,  the  administrator  needs  to  realize  “when 
e  is  interacting  within  a  social  matrix  and  when 
with  a  particular  person.”  He  must  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  identify  interactions  with  other  people  and 
“he  must  be  able  to  infer  the  desires,  objectives,  and 
goals  of  the  individual,  the  group,  and  the  culture 
with  which  he  interacts.” 

(4)  Predicting  and  deciding.  The  administrator 
must  evaluate  possible  means  and  ends.  Next,  he 
must  organize  and  classify  available  information  so  as 
to  “predict  the  probable  reward,  cost,  or  acceptance 
(personal  or  social)  of  the  procedures  and  goals  im¬ 
plied  by  the  evidence.”  Finally,  he  must  be  able  to 
select  goals,  methods,  and  procedures  that  are  ap¬ 
propriate. 

(5)  Implementing.  Needed  here,  say  the  authors,  is 
the  ability  to  show  clearly  to  others  the  preferred 
means  and  ends  and  to  “demonstrate  their  importance 
with  evidence  and  not  with  persuasion  or  coercion.” 
In  order  to  implement  any  goal,  objective,  method,  or 
procedure,  the  authors  conclude,  “it  is  necessary  for 
all  the  people  involved  to  understand  clearly  the 
means  and  ends  for  the  task.” 

Developing  a  Concept  of  the  Dimensions  of  Man,  by 
Kenneth  Herrold  and  David  M.  Hertz.  Cooperative 
Program  in  Educational  Administration,  Middle  At¬ 


lantic  Region.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  120th  St,  N.Y.  27.  46p.  $1. 

Administrators  mast  give  top  priority  to 

organizing  and  stimulating  their  staffs  to  work  toward 
worthy  goals,  believes  Supt.  Noah  C.  Turpen,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.  “At  its  worst  a  staff  may  be  one  big,  happy 
family  that  cooperates  beautifully  in  perpetuating  its 
complacency,  or  a  happy  group  of  ‘eager  beavers’ 
motivated  to  the  energetic  pursuit  of  fleeting  fancies 
that  have  little  relationship  to  significant  aims  of 
education,”  he  points  out. 

It  is  not  enough  to  evaluate  staff  relationships  as 
such;  these  relationships  must  be  evaluated  in  terms 

of  staff  progress  toward  providing  the  best  possible 
education  for  children,  Supt  Turpen  maintains. 

It  is  up  to  the  administrator  to  assume  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  defining  and  stating  purposes.  “This 
responsibility,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  pur- 
TOses  are  to  be  written  by  the  superintendent  and 

delivered  to  classroom  teachers,  principals,  and  other 
staff  members  in  the  spirit  of  a  Moses  just  returning 
from  Mount  Sinai,”  he  warns. 

“Tyranny,  Tiumoil,  or  Teamwork”  appears  in  Feh. 
Kentucky  School  Journal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Minimum  Standards  for  School  Buses.  National  Commission 
on  Safety  Education,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
71p.  Paper.  75.  Quantity  discounts.  (1954  Revised  Edition. 
Recommendations  of  National  Conference  on  School  Trans¬ 
portation.  ) 

“Questionnaire  Studies  Completed  —  Bibliography  No.  25, 
1953-54."  Educational  Research  Service,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  23p.  Paper.  $1.  (Summaries  of  133  studies. 
Useful  sources  of  information  on  administrative  practices.) 
Statistics  of  Public  Secondary  Day  Schools:  1951-52,  by  Mabel 
C.  Rice  and  Walter  H.  Gaumnitz.  HEW,  Office  of  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  81p.  Paper.  35c.  (Ch. 
5  of  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education.) 


•  Schoola  and  tha  Public 


PnblicHy  is  respectable,  say  the  authors  of  a 
new  book.  “Good  school  publicity,”  they  point  out, 
“furnishes  timely  and  accurate  information  —  spoken, 
written,  demonstrated,  or  shown  —  that  is  of  interest 
and  significance  to  the  public.” 

There  is  no  place,  the  authors  continue,  for  high- 
powered  press  agents  in  education.  “There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  place  and  an  urgent  need  for  school  publicity 
with  the  objectives  of  (1)  informing  the  public  of 
work  contemplated  or  being  done,  (2)  establishing 
confidence,  (3)  rallying  support,  and  (4)  correcting 
misunderstandings.” 

Public  Relations  in  Education,  by  Clifford  Lee 
Brownell,  Leo  Cans,  and  Tufie  Z.  Maroon.  McGraw- 
Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St,  N.Y.  36.  249p.  Index.  $4.50. 

Parents  like  library  work,  says  Bernard  W. 
Kaye.  PTA’s  not  only  help  finance  school  libraries  — 
parents  now  staff  the  libraries,  repair  books,  hold 
storv-telling  sessions,  and  enjoy  being  active  members 
of  the  school  family. 
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Niany  principals  advocate  forming  a  library  com¬ 
mittee  within  the  regular  PTA  organization.  Such 
committees  either  have  regular  duties  to  perform,  or 
they  act  as  a  “stand-by”  force  ready  to  serve  as  the 
need  arises. 

“Most  principals  who  have  used  parent  help  in 
the  library  point  out  that  the  service  parents  provide 
is  most  useful,  but  the  greatest  value  of  the  project  is 
that  the  parents  become  a  real  part  of  the  school  fam¬ 
ily,”  says  Dr.  Kaye.  “When  mothers  personally  see 
the  needs  of  the  school,  they  become  active  in  securing 
necessary  funds,  and  superintendents  and  board  mem¬ 
bers  are  realizing  that  ‘there  is  nothing  OTeater  than 

the  power  of  a  woman’  who  sees  the  need  for  getting 
something  done.” 

Dr.  Kaye’s  article  appears  in  Feb.  School  Executive. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Frontiersmen  or  Rearguard,  Which  is  Which?"  by  Clifton  L. 
Hall.  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  Jan.  1955.  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  60c.  (Main 
point:  Present  attacks  on  the  schools  may  reveal  both  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  which  the  public  has  been  too  long  un¬ 
aware.  ) 

•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

There  is  no  room  for  smugness  or  professional 
self-consciousness  in  viewing  merits  and  defects  of 
education,  says  Marcella  R.  Kelly.  Writing  in  Feb. 
American  School  Board  Journal,  Dr.  Kelly  says  pro¬ 
fessional  educators  must  “come  to  grips”  with  “specific 
areas  of  public  education”  immediately.  Some  of  the 
areas: 

—Curriculum  content.  Educators  must  examine  the 
curriculum  to  see  whether  what  is  offered  to  young 
people  has  depth  as  well  as  breadth,  says  Dr.  Kelly. 
^0  scoff  at  depth  of  content  for  those  who  have  the 
capacity  to  acmeve  is  folly.”  By  diluting  content, 
she  believes,  by  making  it  easy  enough  for  all,  “we 
are  committing  cultural  and  intellectual  suicide.” 

—Decomcracy  in  education.  “Are  we,”  asks  Dr. 
Kelly,  “substituting  mediocrity  for  excellence  as  a 
worthy  American  ideal?”  Her  point:  on  the  premise 
that  standards  of  excellence  are  undemocratic,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  teaching  without  standards. 

—Freedom  in  the  classroom.  Freedom,  says  Dr. 
Kelly,  may  be  emphasized  to  the  point  of  license. 
“That  children  may  be  ‘sharing,’  ‘integrating,’  and 
‘cooperative’  in  a  permissive  setting  is  no  criterion  of 
real  worth.  It  can  very  well  be  they  are  ‘sharing,’ 
‘integrating  in,’  and  ‘cooperating  at’  the  wrong  things.” 

Those  who  stand  np  or  stand  out  are  not 

welcome  in  today’s  schools,  says  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 
in  Feb.  5  Saturday  Review.  In  an  article  entitled 
“Return  to  Integrity,”  Mr.  Mowrer  places  the  schools 
alongside  Big  Government,  Big  Business  and  Big 
Labor  as  contributors  to  the  trend  towards  the  “herd 
state.” 

Today,  says  Mr.  Mowrer,  little  effort  is  made  at 
developing  the  individual  student’s  personality. 
Rather,  adjustment  to  the  group  is  emphasized.  “One 


can  understand  underpaid  school  teachers  succumbing 
to  the  selfish  economic  pressiu'e  of  businessmen  who 
want  ‘homogenized’  young  people  to  fit  into  their 
‘homogenized’  administration,”  the  author  points  out. 
But,  he  asks,  how  can  one  explain  the  support  of  the 
intellectuals?  “Yet  educators,  psychologists,  sociol¬ 
ogists,  social  reformers  go  yelping  along  the  neotribal 
trails.” 

It  is  not  a  question  of  blaming  anybody,  Mr. 
Mowrer  believes,  but  of  “replacing  the  ‘integrators’ 
by  the  opposite  kind  of  leaders.  To  keep  the  all  but 
overwhelming  impersonal  factors  of  the  age  from 
leading  us  along  the  garden  path  of  mediocracy 

straight  into  some  sort  of  fascism  (white  or  red)  they 
will  have  to  cultivate  the  exceptional  in  each  and 
the  prestige  of  the  lonely.  'They  must  start  preaching 
even  to  the  least  gifted,  ‘Look,  you  too  can  be  Some¬ 
body’.” 

CURRENT  RE.\D1NG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

'The  Nihilism  of  John  Dewey,  hy  Paul  K.  Crasser.  Philosophical 
Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  238p.  Index.  $3.75.  (At¬ 
tempt  at  demonstrating  inner  contradictions  in  Dewey’s  phil¬ 
osophy.  ) 

The  Compass  of  Philosophy,  by  N.  P.  StaUknecth  and  R.  S. 
Brumbaugh.  Longmans,  Green,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  258p. 

Index.  (For  the  general  reader.  By  reducing  philosophical 
systems  to  four  general  types,  the  authors  provide  an  important 
overview  of  Western  Thought.) 


•  Curriculum 

Research  points  the  way  to  change  in  the 

curriculum,  according  to  David  H.  Russell  and  J.  Cecil 
Parker,  U.  of  California.  But,  the  authors  believe, 
school  people  need  to  be  shown  how  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  research  and  practice.  They  make  these  sug¬ 
gestions: 

—Develop  with  teachers  greater  insight  into  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  research.  “One  of  the  most  fruitful 
concepts  would  seem  to  be  that  educational  studies 
are  not  in  hard-and-fast  categories  but  that  they  differ 
in  degree  in  their  aims  and  methods,”  say  the  authors. 

—Develop  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  education 
is  an  applied  field,  drawing  from  many  scientific 
sources.  School  people  find  gold  in  numerous  hills. 
Partly  because  educational  research  as  such  is  meager, 
teachers  may  be  helped  to  discover  findings  in  the 
fields  of  psychology,  public  health,  child  development, 
sociology,  architecture,  and  other  related  disciplines. 

—Organize  school  office  staffs  and  other  groups  so 
that  research  ^ets  into  "“the  works”  in  curricular  de¬ 
velopments.  many  city  school  staffs,  for  example,  are 
organized  to  make  research  available  for  guidance  in 
administrative  decisions,”  the  authors  point  out.  Sim¬ 
ilar  assistance  should  he  made  available  for  ready 
reference  in  curriculum  problems. 

'The  article  appears  in  Feb.  Educational  Leadership. 

Before  adding  foreign  languages  to  the 

grade  school  curriculum,  it  is  wise  to  consider  disad- 
N’antages,  says  the  N.Y.  State  Education  Department. 
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A  primary  consideration,  according  to  the  department, 
is  whether  new  subjects  should  be  added  to  the 
already  crowded  elementary  school  curriculum.  It 
believes  that  such  additions  should  be  made  only  if 
the  subjects  are  “vital  to  a  basic  foundation  program 
of  education.”  Another  consideration:  “Since  a  mother 
ton^e  constitutes  the  instrument  for  thought  which 
a  child  has  to  use  all  his  life,  this  tool  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  fairly  high  degree  of  efficiency  before 
he  is  encouraged  to  start  a  second  language.” 

If  school  systems  do  decide  to  introduce  foreign 
languages  into  the  elementary  grades,  however,  they 
are  urged  to  consider  these  suggestions: 

—Keep  instruction  in  grades  below  the  seventh  on 
an  experimental  basis. 

—Teach  only  on  a  conversational  basis. 

—Select  a  language  that  is  appropriate  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  community  and  one  which  is  related  to 
the  rest  of  the  curriculum. 

—Employ  instructors  who  speak  the  language  and 
who  have  been  trained  specifically  to  teach  elementary 
school  children. 

Elementary  sehools  need  Indnstrial  arts 

in  their  curricula,  believes  Mary-Margaret  Scobey. 
“An  industrial-arts  program  carefully  integrated  into 
the  elementary-school  curriculum  can  contribute  to 
the  aims  of  education  and  supplement  the  aims  of  the 
social  studies  in  four  ways,”  she  says.  The  four  ways: 

—Providing  jirsthand  experience.  Pupils  have  op¬ 
portunity  for  aoing”  experiences  through  manipula¬ 
tive,  constructive  activities  and  through  working  with 
specific  processes.  Miss  Scobey  points  out.  A  secondary 
outcome  of  these  activities,  according  to  Miss  Scobey, 
is  manual  dexterity;  the  major  function  is  stimulation 
of  the  child’s  thou^t-processes. 

—Understanding  of  nature  and  use  of  tools.  “Ap¬ 
preciation  of  cooking  utensils,  the  potter’s  wheel, 
saws,  and  other  tools  is  gained  through  a  variety  of 
industrial-arts  experiences  provided  by  the  elementary 
school,”  says  the  author.  Through  use  and  study, 
children  relate  tools  to  a  concept  of  technology  which 
becomes  increasingly  clear  to  them. 

—Understanding  of  productive  processes  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Children  benefit  from  industrial  arts  both  as 
producers  and  consumers,  says  Miss  Scobey.  “Both 
of  these  economic  and  social  functions  are  important 
to  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  a  democracy.” 

—Understanding  of  problems  of  life  related  to  in¬ 
dustry.  “At  this  point,  industrial  arts  supports  and 
supplements  the  aims  and  outcomes  of  the  social 
studies,  though  the  primary  emphasis  of  industrial  arts 
is  upon  changes  in  raw  materials.”  Through  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  children  can  be  made  aware  of  the  social 
consequences  of  technical  advances. 

Miss  Scobey’s  article  appears  in  Jan.  Elementary 
School  Journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Encouraging  Future  Scientists:  Student  Projects.  Future 
Scientists  of  America  Foundation,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  24p.  Paper.  50c.  Quantity  discounts.  {Important: 
What  Kinds  of  Projects  Can  Students  Do?) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  €irowth 

Liberal  arts  mast  take  a  hand  in  preparing 
teachers,  says  President  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  Yale  U. 
'They  must  do  it  for  their  own  self-preservation,  he 
continued.  President  Griswold  blames  the  decline  of 
liberal  education  on  the  fact  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  hberal  arts  faculties  began  to  dissociate  them¬ 
selves  from  teacher  preparation.  What  he  asks  is  “not 
that  the  scholar  should  give  up  scholarship  for  teach¬ 
ing  but  rather  that  the  scholar  have  the  teacher  to 
accomplish  his  mission.” 

Science  teachers  will  be  paid  to  go  to  school 
during  the  summer  of  1955.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Association,  24  uni¬ 
versities  have  set  up  a  pilot  program  of  summer  study 
for  high  school  science  teacners  to  work  as  research 
assistants  with  some  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the 
nation.  In  most  cases,  teachers  will  receive  free  tui¬ 
tion  for  course  work  and  approximately  $400  com¬ 
pensation. 

“If  research  scientists  can  transmit  to  teachers  some 
of  their  enthusiasm  and  know-how,  these  teachers  can 
be  expected  to  return  to  their  classrooms  in  September 
and  transfer  their  new  point  of  view  to  students,”  the 
NSTA  believes. 

For  full  details,  write  National  Science  Teachers 
Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.G. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"A  Survey  of  State  Aid  for  Scholarships  for  Prospective  Teach¬ 
ers,”  by  Helen  B.  Schasteen.  Educational  Leader,  Jan.  1955. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg.  ( Summaries  of  prac¬ 
tices  in  states  providing  financial  assistance  from  state  funds.) 

•  The  Profession 


What’s  ahead  for  education:  Greatest  single 
influence  on  education  in  the  next  half  century  will 
be  the  new  position  of  the  U.S.  as  a  world  power  in 
a  contracted  world.  “As  long  as  the  world  remains 
divided,”  James  B.  Gonant  told  educators  at  Michigan 
State  College,  “we  have  a  very  special  and  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  are  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
free  nations.  We  are  the  prime  defender  of  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  opposition  of  free  nations  to  the 
Soviet  ideology.” 

America’s  schools  are  aware  of  the  implications  for 
education  in  this  responsibility.  Dr.  Gonant  believes. 
“The  nature  of  the  opposition  between  the  doctrines 
we  hold  dear  and  those  of  the  totalitarian  Communist 
regime  must  be  made  clear.  This  is  being  done  as 
part  of  the  work  in  educating  our  future  citizens  for 
life  in  the  American  democracy.  This  job,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  is  already  well  in  hand.” 

But  Dr.  Gonant  continued,  “I  am  not  so  sure  that 
in  certain  other  respects  American  education  has  start¬ 
ed  even  to  outline  the  problems  which  the  new 
geography  has  forced  upon  it.”  Needed,  believes  Dr. 
Gonant,  are  future  citizens  well  grounded  in  the  his-  j 
tory  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  citizens  who  “avoid  opti¬ 
mistic  sentimentality  on  the  one  hand  and  hopeless 
cynicism  on  the  other.” 
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•  Teaching  HMethodg 


Teachers  speak  a  **silent  langnafSe”  in  the 

classroom,  says  Hildegard  Thompson  in  Feb.  Indian 
Education.  Some  examples: 

—The  teacher  who  sits  or  stands  idly  by  while  chil¬ 
dren  are  working  on  a  written  assignment  says,  “You 
can  get  more  out  of  staring  at  that  work  than  sharing 
your  experiences  and  problems  in  a  group  discussion. 
Anyhow,  I  haven’t  much  to  ofiFer  either  and  this  will 
keep  everybody  busy  while  I  have  a  rest.” 

—The  teacher  who  passes  out  all  of  the  materials, 
does  all  the  questioning  and  most  of  the  answering 
says,  “I  can  ao  things  better  than  the  children  and 
it  saves  time  if  I  do.* 

—The  teacher  who  sends  a  child  on  an  errand  into 
another  class  during  school  time  says,  “What  I  do  or 
want  to  do  is  important  but  what  the  other  teacher  is 
doing  can  easily  be  interrupted  without  loss.” 

—The  teacher  who  insists  on  using  crayons  instead 
of  water  paints  because  they  are  not  so  messy  says, 
“Keeping  the  room  and  children  tidy  is  of  more  con- 

Snce  than  creative  expression  on  the  part  of 
en.” 

If  students  are  to  participate  in  class  discus¬ 
sion,  they  must  be  properly  encouraged,  says  F.  L. 
Shoemaker,  Ohio  U.  He  suggests  teachers  consider 
these  aids  to  participation: 

—Students  must  be  given  many  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
change  comments,  ask  and  answer  questions. 

—An  atmosphere  of  informality  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  classroom. 

— Measiu'es  should  be  adopted  which  will  encourage 
preparation  for  class  exercises. 

—The  teacher’s  major  questions  and  statements 
should  be  so  planned  and  worded  as  to  provoke  rather 
than  terminate  reactions. 

—Questions  and  comments  which  follow  the  orig¬ 
inal  major  question  should  be  adapted  to  the  on-going 
discussion. 

—'The  teacher  must  have  faith  in  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  his  pupils  to  engage  in  group  discus¬ 
sions. 

—The  teacher  must  prove  that  he  is  appreciative 
of  all  sincere  responses,  particularly  if  they  are  de¬ 
fended. 

Dr.  Shoemaker’s  article  appears  in  Ohio  Schools. 

Primary  pupils  do  research  in  Cleveland 
schools’  Major  Work  Program.  Under  this  program, 
gifted  children,  grouped  together  in  classes,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  delve  deeply  into  course  material,  find  out 
more  about  the  subject  matter  taught  at  a  given  grade 
level  than  the  average  child  would  be  able  to  do. 

Each  child  is  responsible  for  presenting  a  research 
talk  about  20  minutes  long  once  a  semester.  He  is 
not  assigned  a  topic  or  a  date— both  of  these  are 
entirely  up  to  him.  He  marks  the  date  when  he  wants 
to  present  his  talk  on  the  calendar  in  the  front  of  the 
room,  and  on  that  date  the  chairman  presents  him  to 
the  class.  Sometimes  the  “catchy”  title  entered  on 


the  calendar  fails  to  describe  the  subject,  and  the  talk 
is  a  smprise  to  the  entire  class. 

Several  months  are  usually  spent  in  preparing  these 
talks.  Five-minute  talks  are  frequently  assigned  dur¬ 
ing  the  semester,  but  the  20-minute  talk  is  a  standing 
assignment  every  child  must  meet.  The  ability  of 
even  the  youngest  child  to  organize  his  thoughts,  col¬ 
lect  information,  and  present  the  material  to  the  class 
in  an  interesting  manner  is  a  goal  that  is  achieved 
early. 

Cleveland’s  special  classes  for  the  gifted  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Walter  B.  Barbe  and  Dorothy  N.  Norris 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Exceptional  Children. 

How  correct  the  studeut  speaker?  Teachers 
of  speech  are  confronted  with  two  alternatives  in  cor¬ 
recting  errors  made  by  student  speakers:  interrupting 
the  students  to  correct  mistakes  as  they  occur,  or 
offering  suggestions  at  the  conclusion  of  presentations. 
It  was  this  dilemma  which  fostered  Teacher  J.  E. 
Springer’s  “electric  speech  prompter.” 

Now  in  use  in  Mr.  Springer’s  speech  classes  at 
Hibbing  (Minn.)  high  school,  the  “electric  speech 
prompter”  is  a  board  with  phrases  such  as  “Speak 
Slowly,”  “Postm-e,”  “Eye  Contact,”  and  “Louder”  that 
light  up  as  the  teacher  pushes  various  buttons.  With 
the  “prompter,”  Mr.  Springer  can  flash  a  visual  cue 
to  the  s^^er  without  interrupting  him  or  informing 
the  “audience”  of  his  directions.  Also  included  on  the 
board:  numerals  from  1  through  10  for  timing  debates. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Stu<^ing  and  Learning,  by  Max  Meenes.  Doubleday,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  68p.  Paper.  $1.  (Analysis  of  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  students.  Emphasized:  learning  processes 
and  motivation.) 


•  iSuidance 


‘‘Neither  adviser  nor  exhorter  be,”  Daniel 
Sinick  warns  counselors  in  Feb.  Clearing  House.  'The 
best  thing  a  counselor  can  do  with  advice,  he  believes, 
is  to  keep  it  to  himself. 

Attempts  to  deal  intellectually  with  matters  in 
which  emotions  are  involved  may  do  more  harm  than 
good,  Mr.  Sinick  continues.  “A  student  prone  to  re¬ 
act  negativistically,  for  example,  may  listen  attentively 
to  advice  but  then  go  forth  and  do  otherwise.”  And, 
the  author  points  out,  advice  usually  deepens  the  de¬ 
pendency  of  students  with  such  leanings.  Recom¬ 
mended:  the  title  “Adviser”  be  avoided,  since  it  may 
lead  many  students  to  expect  advice  and  even  to  feel 
entitled  to  it. 

Advice  is  only  one  step  removed  from  persuasion, 
Mr.  Sinick  points  out,  “and  in  the  same  path  of  error.” 
It  is  perhaps  no  accident,  he  believes,  “that  counseling 
is  preferably  spelled  with  one  I,  for  the  accent  is  not 
on  selling." 

Guidance  is  getting  the  blame  for  the  growing 
shortage  of  engineering  manpower  in  the  U.  S. 
Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  president  of  the  Scientific 
Manpower  Commission,  blames  a  lack  of  guidance 
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for  the  decline  of  engineering  graduates  from  50,000 
in  1950  to  19,000  in  1954.  According  to  Asst.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Donald  A.  Quarles,  Russia  will  grad¬ 
uate  more  than  twice  as  many  engineers  this  year 
as  the  U.S.  He  also  estimates  that  an  additional  50,000 
Russians  will  be  graduated  as  subprofessional  engine- 
eers,  and  trained  and  highly  qualified  technicians. 

Aptitudes  play  a  central  role  in  vocational 
planning,  says  John  C.  Flanagan.  To  predict  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  probable  success  in  a  job,  the  counselor  needs 
a  measure  of  the  student’s  “potential  ability  to  perform 
successfully  the  critical  skills  necessary”  in  the  job. 


•  The  Learner 

Each  child  holds  inside  many  more  significant 
meanings  than  he  reveals  to  the  outside  world.  “He 
has  selected,  evaluated,  and  placed  them  in  a  creative 
order  which  is  his  logic  of  his  experience,”  says  L. 
Thomas  Hopkins.  This  logic  of  experience.  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  believes,  is  the  child’s  own  self-discipline. 

Regardless  of  the  viewpoint  of  discipline  held  by 
adults,  every  child  is  constantly  trying  to: 

—Recognize,  understand,  and  face  the  life  situations 
which  disturb  him  as  he  sees  and  feels  them. 


Many  factors  must  be  considered  when  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  planning  their  futures  and  making  career 
choices.  Dr.  Flanagan  continues.  “Interests,  goals, 
and  available  opportunities  all  have  great  importance.” 
However,  he  believes,  aptitudes  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  “because  they  determine  what 
the  individual  is  able  to  learn  to  do  well— in  other 
words,  what  he  can  do.” 

Dr.  Flanagan  spoke  before  Science  Research  Associ¬ 
ates’  conference  for  Midwestern  educators  in  Chicago. 


—Select,  evaluate,  and  focus  past  behaviors  directly 
upon  the  center  of  the  situation  as  he  sees  it  at  the 
moment. 

—Make  as  thoughtfully  as  possible  the  decisions 
necessary  to  control  the  situation  in  the  direction  of 
his  own  self-enhancement,  creating  new  meanings  and 
behaviors  wherever  necessary. 

—Accept  the  consequences  of  his  actions  as  he  sees 
them.  (He  will  study  them  in  relation  to  himself 
and  others  and  will  draw  conclusions  for  future  action 


When  predicting  learning  progress,  says 
Robert  M.  W.  Travers  in  a  new  book,  counselors  must 
proceed  cautiously.  Some  of  his  observations: 

—Intelligence  quotients  measured  during  grade 
school  provide  “rather  poor  predictions  of  academic 
achievement  during  that  period,  and  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  are  of  only  small  value  for  predicting  academic 
achievement  in  college.” 

—Measures  of  various  aspects  of  intelligence,  such 
as  verbal  reasoning  and  quantitative  reasoning,  pro¬ 
vide  better  predictions  of  academic  success  in  par¬ 
ticular  fields  than  are  provided  by  measures  of  general 
ability. 

—The  best  single  predictor  of  general  academic 
success  in  college  is  the  student’s  high  school  per¬ 
formance.  “The  particular  sequences  he  has  had  in 
high  school,  however,  bear  no  relationship  to  college 
success,  and  little  advantage  is  gained  in  a  specific 
course  in  college  by  taking  the  corresponding  course 
in  high  school.* 

—Subject-matter  tests  and  tests  of  scholastic  aptitude 
have  some  value  in  predicting  success  in  high  school 
and  in  college,  but  tney  are  less  valid  dian  measures 
of  previous  educational  achievement  for  this  purpose. 
“It  is  probable  that  the  most  satisfactory  methc^  of 
predicting  general  academic  success  in  college  is  to 
combine  a  measure  of  high  school  success  with  a 
measure  of  scholastic  aptitude.” 

Educational  Measurement,  by  Robert  M.  W.  Trav¬ 
ers.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  420p.  $4.75. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Care  for  Children  in  Trouble,  prep,  by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  28p. 

Paper.  25c.  (Summary  of  the  report  of  the  California  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Temporary  Child  Care.  Valuable  for  counselors.) 
Directory  for  Exceptional  Children,  ed.  by  E.  Nelson  Hayes. 
Porter  Sargent  Publishers,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  96p. 
Cloth:  $2.20;  paper:  $1.10.  (Included:  schools,  services, 
clinics,  camps,  other  facilities.) 
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which  he  believes  are  more  valuable  than  those  of 
the  past.) 

School  conditions  which  help  a  child  develop  his 
internal  self-discipline.  Dr.  Hopkins  says,  are  those 
which  produce  thoughtful,  deliberative  learning.  “The 
child  must  study  his  own  experiences  with  other  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  guidance  of  a  sympathetic  teacher.”  I 
It  is  the  child,  however,  who  must  make  all  the  V 
major  decisions. 

“How  Children  Develop  Discipline”  appears  in  Feb. 
Childhood  Education. 

Bright  pnpils  are  losing  out  in  the  schools, 
according  to  a  new  booklet.  Almost  all  the  above- 
average  students,  says  the  booklet,  are  being  short¬ 
changed  in  the  classroom. 

“Investigations  show  that  the  bright  are  often  re¬ 
tarded  in  relation  to  their  abilities,”  the  booklet  con¬ 
tinues.  “Tasks  geared  to  the  average  pupil  are  not 
designed  for  the  bright  who  need  unique  help  just 
as  the  slow  pupils  do.”  Greatest  need  of  the  gifted: 
scholastic  challenge  equal  to  their  abilities. 

Contrary  to  a  general  impression,  challenge  does 
not  produce  conceit  in  gifted  youngsters,  the  booklet 
points  out.  “Such  habits,  however,  do  tend  to  develop 
when  bright  pupils  compete  with  others  who  have 
diflBculty  mastering  lessons  which  seem  simple  to 
them.” 

Another  common  belief  disputed  by  the  booklet  is 
that  “bright  children  are  as  a  rule  physically  unfit, 
unsocial,  bespectacled,  and  bookish  misfits.”  Actually, 
research  shows  that  bright  pupils  are  unusually  su¬ 
perior  to  the  standards  for  their  age  in  size,  stren^, 
and  general  health,  and  that  versatility  rather  than 
one-sidedness  is  the  rule  among  them. 

“Bright  Kids— We  Need  Them.”  N.  Y.  State  Educa-  . 
tion  Dept.,  Albany  1.  lOp.  Paper.  Illustrated.  ' 

The  gifted  are  “lost”  by  the  thousands 

every  year,  says  Frank  T.  Wilson  and  Cyril  W.  Wool- 


cock  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 
The  reason:  teachers  and  administrators  are  blind  or 
indifferent  to  values  these  highly  motivated  youngsters 
attach  to  emerging  meanings  of  life. 

“Most  of  these  were  ‘lost’  in  terms  of  potential  be¬ 
cause  they  were  never  won  to  a  desire  for  college 
level  schooling,  by  which  alone  they  could  become 
prepared  to  make  their  unique  contributions,”  the 
authors  continue.  Unknown  to  themselves,  or  to 
teachers,  they  were  never  identified  as  “five-talent 
servants”  and  drifted  throng  school  indifferent,  re¬ 
sentful,  or  frustrated  until  leaving  age,  “when  they 
delightedly  foreswore  further  intellectual  pursuits.” 

Many  gifted  students,  the  authors  point  out,  “have 
learned  by  sad  experience  to  hide  their  strong  inter¬ 
ests.”  They  will,  nowever,  “willingly  tell  them  when 
approached  in  genuinely  friendly  and  approving  ways.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Building  Self-Confidence  in  Children,  by  Nina  Ridenour.  Science 
Researcn  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III.  48p. 
Paper.  50c.  QuardUy  discounts.  {What  kinds  of  feelings 
ffuuke  a  child  feel  strong  and  sure  of  himself;  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ences  that  undermine  his  belief  in  himself.) 


•  AudiO"Vl9ual _ 

Checking  ont  A-V  cH|aipnient  is  easy  for 

teachers  at  Lakeridge  (Wash.)  school.  Equipment 
is  kept  in  a  small  room  originally  built  as  a  boo&oom. 
A  chart  containing  all  the  teachers’  names  covers  the 
inside  of  the  door  to  this  room.  Each  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  represented  by  a  colored  tag.  )^en  a  teacher 
takes  a  piece  of  equipment  from  the  room,  he  takes 
the  colored  tag  from  uie  pocket  opposite  the  name  of 
the  equipment  and  places  it  in  ue  pocket  that  has 
his  name  on  it.  If  there  are  two  pieces  of  equipment 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  room,  there  are  two  tags  in 
the  pocket.  Removing  one  piece  still  leaves  one  tag 
in  the  pocket  for  another  teacher  to  remove. 

The  system  is  simple,  quick,  requires  no  pencil  or 
list,  always  shows  where  the  equipment  can  found, 
and  what  equipment  is  available. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
This  Is  Educational  Television,  by  William  Kenneth  Camming. 
Box  C  3,  108  South  Hosmer,  Lansing,  Mich.  264p.  Index. 
$4.40.  (Hundreds  of  examples  of  TV  experiences  from  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  across  the  country.  Basic  information  for 
educators  planning  TV  operations.  9  pages  of  photographs.) 

“TV— A  Challenge  to  the  Teacher,”  by  Dorothy  Klock.  Journal 
of  the  AERT,  Jan.  1955.  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1,  lU. 
(How  teachers  can  learn  with  studerUs  about  what  television 
has  to  offer.) 

•  Higher  Education 

T«  separate  education  from  life  is  a  mistake, 
says  President  Samuel  B.  Could,  Antioch  College. 
According  to  Dr.  Could,  educators  are  witnessing  a 
steady  breakdown  of  the  more  formal  lines  of  demar¬ 
cation  and  division  between  education  and  life.  In¬ 
creasingly,  he  believes,  it  is  being  recognized  that 


higher  education  merely  supphes  the  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  a  continuing  lifetime  process  of  education. 

In  the  future,  he  continues,  “what  we  now  call 
‘adult  education’  will  become  a  natural  and  unbroken 
continuation  of  learning  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
college.  Diplomas  wifi  represent  mere  check-points 
in  this  continuing  process,  and  there  will  be  no  real 
segregation  between  the  different  types  and  levels  of 
education.  Young  and  old  will  attend  classes  by  day 
or  evening  according  to  the  rhythm  of  their  own  lives.” 
Most  important.  Dr.  Could  believes,  students  will 
learn  at  an  early  age  “that  life  must  always  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  vocational  and  cultural  pursuits.” 

CUPtRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Counseling  and  the  College  Program,  ed.  by  Ralph  F.  Berdie. 
U.  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis  14.  58p.  Paper.  $1.50. 
(Important:  “PrecoBege  Counseling  CUnics,"  by  Thomas  A. 
Goodrich.) 

Founding  Public  Junior  Colleges,  by  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  Jr. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach^  College,  Columbia  17.,  525  W. 
120th  St.,  N.  Y.  27.  148p.  $3.75.  (How  six  public  funior 
colleges  were  established  in  their  respective  commurdties.  In¬ 
cluded:  3-page  check  list  of  questions  for  communities  to 
answer.) 

•  Student  Activities 

Students  published  a  textbook  in  Newton 
( Mass. )  high  school.  Written  and  edited  by  members 
of  the  En^ish  Club,  A  Young  Citizen’s  History  of 
Newton  is  now  in  use  in  third  grade  classrooms  around 
the  city. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  club’s  faculty  adviser 
and  one  of  the  art  teachers,  students  spent  three 
years  gathering  and  writing  material  for  me  history. 
No  attempt  was  made  at  writing  a  matmre  history; 
the  text  was  written  by  children  for  other  children. 
Although  the  Historu  is  not  expected  to  make  any 
profit,  students  gained  valuable  experience  in  the  fields 
of  editing,  printing,  and  sales. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Newspapers,  by  Samuel  Beckoff.  Oxford  Book  Co.,  222  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  120p.  Paper.  60c.  (For  foumalism  clubs  and 
school  publications  staffs.) 

•  Phgsicai  Education  and  Health 

AutisMteial  behavior  cau  be  curbed  through 
physical  education,  says  Don  Wille,  Wisconsin  State 
College.  Writing  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Wille  says  delinquency  is  a  disease,  physical 
education  the  remedy. 

“The  physical  education  program  has  all  the  basic 
ingredients,  the  richness,  and  the  wealth  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  guidance  of  both  potentially  delinquent 
and  delinquent  behavior,”  he  believes.  It  provides 
the  child  opportunities  to  learn  how  to  maintain  or  to 
regain  his  loanee;  how  to  integrate  his  growth  by 
developing  coordination,  rhythmical  skills  and,  cor¬ 
respondingly,  emotional  and  social  control. 

Physical  education  provides  opportunity  for  every 
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child  “to  learn  of  equality  between  human  beings,  to 
recognize  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  others,  to  learn 
self-direction  and  self-discipline  —  all  of  which  can 
readily,  under  adult  guidance,  be  transferred  to  his 
behavior  control  in  his  daily  life  and  to  adjustment 
or  emotions  and  attitudes.” 

For  teachers,  Mr.  Wille  believes,  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program  ofiFers  great  personal  satisfaction  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  potentially  delinquent  child. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Health  of  Regionville,  by  Earl  Lomon  Koos.  Columbia  U. 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  177p.  Index,  $3.25.  (Study 
of  popular  attitudes  toward  sickness.  Dr.  Koos  and  his  staff 
interviewed  more  than  500  families  regularly  over  a  period  ^ 
four  years.) 

Health  Supervision  of  Young  Children,  prep,  by  Nina  Ride¬ 
nour.  Committee  on  Child  Health,  American  Public  Health 
Association  1790  Broadway,  N.Y,  19.  I80p.  Paper.  $2,  plus 
postage.  (Comprehensive,  up-to-date  guide  for  workers  in 
this  field.  New  information  not  easihj  availaole  elsewhere.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Religion  and  school  health:  The  ethical  aspect 
of  religious  objection  to  some  part  of  the  school  health 
program  revolves  around  three  primary  points,  says 
O.  E.  Byrd,  Stanford  U.  The  three:  (1)  what  is 
best  for  the  individual  child;  (2)  what  is  best  for 
other  children  who  associate  with  the  objecting  child; 
and  (3)  respect  for  the  opinion  and  religious  con¬ 
victions  of  the  child  and  his  parents. 

A  sense  of  relative  values  may  permit  school  author¬ 
ities  to  recognize  and  asquiesce  in  the  religious  desires 
of  parents.  Dr.  Byrd  points  out,  “but  whenever  there 
is  mreat  of  damage  to  others  because  of  individual 
religious  preference,  then  it  would  appear  sensible 
to  consider  the  good  of  the  majority  as  superior  to 
the  good  of  the  minority.”  A  decision  to  stand  on 
legal  rights  or  obligations  may  be  based  upon  the 
fundamental  ethical  considerations  rather  than  the 
technical  details  of  the  law,  he  believes. 

In  general.  Dr.  Byrd  points  out,  religious  objections 
focus  on  certain  isolated  parts  of  the  school’s  health 
program:  the  health  examination;  certain  restricted 
parts  of  the  health  instruction  program;  some  physical 
education  activities. 

Children  decide  on  devotions  at  John  Goode 
School,  Richmond,  Va.  Instead  of  holding  devotional 
exercises  after  the  ringing  of  the  opening  bell,  teachers 
now  hold  them  at  any  time  of  the  day— as  long  as  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  a  receptive  mood  and  no  other  activities 
are  going  on  to  mar  or  disturb  the  ceremony.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  sincerity  and  reverence,  rather  than  on  the 
routine  of  devotions.  Children  are  delighted;  teachers 
and  administrators  agree  that  a  new  spiritual  quality 
has  been  added  which  makes  work  in  classroom  go 
more  smoothly. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Worlds  Great  Religions:  Hinduism.”  Life,  Feb.  7,  1955. 
9  Rockerfell^  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  20c.  (^First  in  a  new  series. 
Interesting  text,  magnificent  photographs.  Discussion  guide 
availMe  from  publish^.) 


New  Classroom  IRaterial 


Lincoln  Comes  Alive  for  Students  .  .  .  through 
the  pages  of  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
Stefan  Lorant.  Text-and-picture  biography  of  this 
great  American.  Excellent  photographs.  New 
American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
256p.  Paper.  50c. 

To  Stress  Music,  Literature,  Art  ...  try  using 
Stories  of  Music  Classics.  New  filmstrip  series  in 
color  features  inspirations  of  great  composers  .  .  . 
brilliant  art  work.  Some  titles:  “The  Sleeping 
Beauty”;  “William  Tell”;  “Swan  Lake.”  Jam 
Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich. 
Complete  set  of  6:  $27;  each  filmstrip:  $4.75. 

High  School  Readers  Will  Want  .  .  .  Selected 
Stories  for  Teen-Agers,  ed.  by  Alice  Isabel  Hazel- 
tine.  Stories  have  universal  appeal .  .  .  are  marked 
by  hi^  literary  merit.  Abingdon-Cokesbury,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.  Illustrated.  240p.  $3. 

Familiar  Hymns  Are  Recorded  ...  in  A  Golden 
Treasury  of  Hymns.  Included:  8  records  (either 
78  or  45  rpm)  in  colorful  carrying  case  .  .  .  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  containing  lyrics  of  16  famous 
hymns.  Some  titles:  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy”;  "Abide 
With  Me”;  “Jesus  Wants  Me  for  a  Sunbeam.” 
Simon  and  Schuster,  630  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  $3.95. 
Available  in  March. 

Quick  CumE  to  Antiquity  ...  is  the  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Ancient  History,  ed.  by  P.  G.  Wood¬ 
cock.  Includes  names,  places,  events  from  classi¬ 
cal  times.  Useful  reference  for  history,  language, 
literature  classes.  Philosophical  Library,  15  E. 
40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  465p.  $6. 

Opera  Is  Brought  to  the  Screen  ...  in  Gian- 
Carlo  Menotti’s  The  Medium.  Film  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  16mm  for  school  showing.  Recommended 
for  music,  drama,  art  departments.  For  details 
write  Athena  Films,  Inc.,  165  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  36. 

Book  That  Youngsters  Will  Cherish  ...  is 
Whose  Birthday  Is  It?  by  Nancy  Dingman  Wat¬ 
son.  Whose  birthday  it  was  .  .  .  and  how  die 
children  celebrated  it  .  .  .  make  a  deeply  touching 
story.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $2. 


How  Honesty  Grows  ...  is  pointed  out  in  Let’s 
Talk  About  Honesty,  by  Thadcmus  B.  Clark.  Basic 
attitudes  and  habits  of  honesty  are  outlined.  For 
boys  and  girls  in  upper  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools.  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand 
Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  40p.  40c. 

Film  for  Physics  Classes  ...  is  Gas  Laws  and 
Their  Application.  Covered:  Boyle,  Charles,  and 
Gay-Lussac.  Emphasized:  practical  application  of 
proTCrties  of  gases.  For  details  write  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill. 

Great  Writincs  That  Shaped  America  ...  are 
the  subject  matter  of  By  These  Words,  by  Paul  M. 
Angle.  Historical  documents  are  set  against  vivid 
narrative  .  .  .  explained  in  historical  context.  Rand 
McNally,  8255  Central  Park  Ave.,  Skokie,  Ill. 
560p.  Index.  Illustrated.  $5.95. 
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